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MISCELLANEOUS. 



I. — Memoir on the Warow Land of British Guiana. By William 
Hilhouse, Esq., Corresponding Member R. G. S. L. Re- 
printed from the '^ Guiana Chronicle." 

[The Warow Country is the flat aUuvial coast between the mouths of the 
Pomeioon and Oroonoko.] 

The alluvial deposit of the province of Guiana, extending from 
the river Amazon, Maranon, or Maran y abba^ (which last is the 
proper name, signifying the river of maran trees, or balsam of 
copaiba) to the Oronoque, presents on a magnificent scale a 
natural phenomenon which the geologist, and the general student 
of nature, will find the greatest interest in investigating. To pursue 
this inquiry with accuracy, it will be necessary, in the first place, 
to understand the geographical and geological position of the pro- 
vince of Guiana, — bounded by the sea on the north-east, by the 
Amazon on the south^ the Oronoque on the north and north-west, 
and insulated on the south-west by the junction of the Cassi- 
quiare with the Rio Negro. 1 feel a total inadequacy to this task, 
unenlightened as I am by the science of the great American tra- 
veller, whose researches were confined to the south and west extre- 
mities of the province, leaving the northern parts so undescribed 
to Europe, that even the British legislature has not known in its 
enactments whether its richest possession was continental or 
insular. 

Extending south-east and north-west, is a central granitic ridge, 
unbroken except by the river Massarony, which circumscribes one 
of its western forks ; to the north of this descend the rivers from the 
Oronoque to the mouth of the Amazon, carrying on to the sea the 
miscible particles of granitic decomposition, and incorporating with 
them in the passage the vegetable depositions of an immense tract 
of uninterrupted forest. The general tint of these waters is a 
coffee colour, but many of their tributaries, by flowing through 
valleys of a whitish grey clay, become transiently turbid ; the 
Cuyuny is at its mouth considerably whiter than the Massarony, 
and the line dividing the two waters is apparent for some miles 
after their junction. At the Post in Massarony the water on the 
Cuyuny side of the stream is much inferior in quality to the oppo- 
site ; there are shrimps and small lobsters in it, and the fish are to 
a connoisseur inferior in firmness and flavour. The Cuyuny is 
crossed by large veins of clay, to which the Indians resort from 

* The Indian nomenclature of places and rivers has always reference to some 
peculiar natural production there abundant. 
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great distances, for the manufactory of their cooking utensils, from 
its superior fire-proof qualifications, and which occasion its milky 
tinge. The black waters are tinted by the iron of the granite rocks, 
and, at their very source, are as dark as in any stage of their course : 
this is the true theory of the black and white waters. 

After stating this much, I am at a loss how, by the common 
rule, to account for the formation of the alluvium; because, at 
thirty or forty miles from the sea, all the rivers are perfectly trans- 
parent, and do not afterwards become turbid, but by the ingress of 
the tide from the sea ; upon contact with this they become imr 
pregnated with mud, till at the mouth and for several miles out at 
sea, the whole waters of the coast are of a dirty cream colour. 

How a congregation of perfectly transparent streams should 
form such a deposition as the alluvium of Guiana is to me inex- 
plicable, particularly as it is proved by Major Staple, in boring 
for fresh water, that this alluvium is upwards of 120 feet in perpen- 
dicular depth*. 

The deposition on the coast is a strong blue clay, highly impreg- 
nated with marine and vegetable salt, and vegetable matter in the 
finest state of comminutioh ; and is frequently intersected by strata 
of sand and beds of small shells — fragments of which are found in 
the general mass ; but the living animals, of which these shells were 
the tenements, are not found nearer the coast than the blue water 
or deep sda. A consideration of this latter fact has induced me to 
hazard the supposition that the alluvium has a compound origin, 
deriving its fertile principle from the waters of the interior, but its 
basis from large veins of clay on the coasts disturbed and dissolved 
by the winds and waves, and finally deposited on the line of coast 
at the extreme leeward verge of the sea. This is not the precise 
definition of the term alluvium, but it is as near an approximation 
to it as the formation of British Guiana will allow. There can be 
no doubt that the great rivers deposit to a certain extent ; but as 
veins of clay are as frequent at sea as on land, it is even probable 
that their solution has produced the great basin of ocean itself, 
and the action of deep currents below has caused the deposition 
on the margin above. 

The most cursory view of such a formation, combining at once 
all the fertilizing principles of earth and sea, will convince both 
naturalist and agriculturist that millions invested in its cultivation 
were more certain in their profits than if spent on mines of gold. 
British capital has, in fact, doubled itself in every ten years, and 
in many instances in five. 

* It is, however, observable, that in proportion to the depth the proportion of ve- 
getable matter decreases, till at near the sub-stratum of micaceous sand, it is pipe- 
clay, without any vegetable admixture. This is another fact in favour of the existence 
of veins of clay on the coast, which are not alluvium, but agents in its production* 
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The whole surface of the coast lands of British Guiana is on a 
level with the high water of the sea. When these lands are drained, 
banked, and cultivated, they consolidate and become fully a foot 
below it. It requires, therefore, unremitting attention to the dams 
and sluices to keep out the sea, one inundation of which destroys 
a sugar estate for eighteen months, and a coffee one for six years. 
The original cost of damming and cultivating is fully paid by the 
first crop, arid the duration of the crops is from thirty to fifty years ; 
so that though great capital is required for the first outlay, the com- 
parative expense of cultivation is a mere trifle, compared with that 
of the islands, though the expense of works, buildings, and ma- 
chinery may be treble or quadruple, being built on an adequate 
scale for half a century of certain production. This is the true 
reason of the great original outlay in Demerara ; which has been 
encouraged by the merchant from motives of clear-sighted economy 
and interest, and those who have asserted the contrary have betrayed 
an ignorance of causes, as well as an inexperience of consequences, 
by attributing it to the extravagance of the planters. In no part 
of the interior that I have ever seen could cultivation be carried 
on so as to command an equal rate of production for less than five 
times the expense of that of the coast. 

I have thought it necessary to insert these remarks, as an anti- 
dote to the hasty assertions of casual and superficial observers, who 
have imagined that the grand and complicated scale on which cul- 
tivation is carried on in British Guiana is the result either of 
pride in the display of means, or of avarice in the speedy acquisi- 
tion of wealth. The system is one of necessity, dictated by 
every principle of economy and humanity. It has enabled pro- 
prietors to increase the comforts of their dependants on a scale un- 
precedented elsewhere ; and when it ceases, the population must 
of course descend to a state of starving pauperism. I state this 
without any reference to former or future events, but as the result 
of a conviction which is in every instance founded on fact and 
direct personal experience. 

There is considerable difference in the rise of tides on the coast ; 
at Demerara it is from eight to ten feet, at Pomeroon from six to 
eight, and at the Wayena scarcely more than four feet ; this de- 
crease is undoubtedly owing to the constant falling of the Oronoque, 
the bulk of whose waters, flowing to the ocean, retard those of the 
coast. Sluices for the cultivation of land here should there- 
fore be of greater proportionable width than is required to wind- 
ward ; and I much doubt whether coffee would thrive with such 
shallow drainage. My latest experience has convinced me that, 
from the Pomeroon to the Oronoque, no permanent drainage can 
be effected but by the agency of steam : any settlement of free 
labourers in this tract is therefore totally impracticable. 

Y 2 
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I come now to the description of what is called the Warow 
Country, extending from the Pomeroon river to the Oronoqiie 
coastwise, and from the coast, twenty or thirty miles into the interior. 
Its first feature is the Morocco creek. The debouchure of this 
creek is about five miles north-west of the Pomeroon river. Pro- 
ceeding upwards to the south, in about ten miles it receives the 
Manwareeny creek, whose general course is to the north : from 
this point the Morocco creek verges west by north ; and in less 
than half a mile, it receives the Hamaira Cabara, whose course is 
from the south-west : hence the creek proceeds about west by the 
north till it reaches a small creek called the Para ; when it forms 
nearly a semicircle, going first south, then west, and latterly north, 
through the Savanna to its source. 

To the junction of the Manwareeny, the banks of the creeks 
are for the most part drowned land ; the south bank being slightly 
elevated — the north bank a vast flooded savannah. At the Para 
creek commences a succession of sand-reefs at irregular dis- 
tances, for the most part parallel with the coast and at various 
heights, from five to tliirty feet. On these reefs are situated 
jnany Indian villages — .Warows, Arawacks, and Spanish Indians, 
refugees from the missions of the Main. Of the original forma- 
tion of these reefs it would be irrelevant to form any conjecture. 
They are composed of sand, clay, and fragments of stone or 
gravel, of burnt clay, silex, and iron ore, no doubt the product of 
the dreadful conflagrations with which this coast has so often been 
visited.* The intermediate valleys or swamps present evident ves- 
tiges of the same fires, in the charred trunks of trees at the surface 
and at various depths. The alluvial formation in these swamp is 
for the most part on a lower level than that of the immediate coast, 
but its deficiency is supplied by immense masses of semi-decayed 
vegetable matter, called pegas, to the depth of from five to fifteen 
feet. This addition raises the level considerably above that of the 
sea, and cultivation might undoubtedly be carried on here, as in 
the canals of Demerara, but requiring the same outlay of capital. 
The reefs can be settled piece-meal, and are accordingly occupied 
by a population of Indians more dense than in any other part of 
the colony, being of very superior fertility to any other extra-allu- 
vial tracts. The savannahs of this district present greater natural 
facilities for the cultivation of rice than any I have ever beheld : the 
miasmatic swamps of Mobile and Apalachi are not to be com- 

* Fires in the forests occur at intervals, after a long accumulation of vegetable 
relics on the surface. A succession of dry seasons gives this superstritcture the com- 
bustibility of tinder, and the least spark communicated involves the whole district in 
conflagration. These fires generally spread from river to river, and leave the soil, 
especially if clay, for many years sterile. The whole coast of Pomeroon, and thai 
of Mahaicony and Abary, have suffered thus within the last half century. 
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pared with them ; but this cultivation requires a capital and a sys- 
tem like that of sugar, and cannot now be undertaken. 1 hazard 
this assumption on the supposition that a crop of rice can be taken 
off in four months ; otherwise, being under water for seven or eight 
months in the year, that and every other cultivation is utterly im- 
practicable. 

At the western extremity of the detour of the Morocco is a large 
savannah, through which runs one of those extraordinary canals 
without current, which, on a smaller scale, like the Cassiquiare, 
joins two rivers, and insulates the coast lands from the Morocco to 
the Wayena. These canals are called Etabbo, from Eta (Mau- 
TUia)y and Abbo, a water course, being generally found in large 
swamps of mauritias, which is the case with this one : the 
verge of this savannah being so exclusively surrounded by Eta 
bush, that scarcely another tree is to be recognised. Here I have 
seen, at the top of a decayed eta,* the nest of the tropical musk 
duck, which we improperly call Muscovy, with the parents bring- 
ing singly, from a height of seventy or eighty feet, their newly- 
hatched progeny to their natural element beneath ; they appeared 
to lay hold of the duckling with the bill by the neck, and in five 
minutes the removal of fourteen was effected. I was on the spot 
directly, but after an hour's hunt, with several hands, not one could 
be taken, the young, though for the first time, diving fifty feet at a 
stretch, and hiding in the grass so as to defy pursuit — such is 
instinct. 

The Etabbo is about eight feet wide and four deep, but in the 
dry seasons much less, as loaded canoes cannot then pass. It is 
an incalculable blessing to the Indians of the Morocco, being a 
natural internal navigation, which secures to them the fisheries 
hoth of the Wayena and Oronoque ; from hence through the Kam- 
watta,f Barrabarra, Beara, and Barrymany creeks, twenty hours' 
pull brings them to the lagunes of the Wayena, of which I shall 
shortly speak. 

The Beara and Barrymany creeks are bordered exclusively by 
the manicole palm, overtopped by high trees of the Mora. The 
Wayena, for several miles below and above the junction of the 
Barrymany is trooly (tectoreum), of such luxuriant growth, that I 
have seen leaves nearly thirty feet long by three broad, without a 
flaw or interstice ; this is truly a most magnificent thatch for houses. 
Below the region of the troolies commences the cacateery, a kind 

♦ The musk, and all the varieties of the vicissi or whistling duck, perch and roost 
on trees : the musk duck is domesticated ; but I have not known the vici&si to breed 
in that state. The tame hefa, or musk duck, is inferior to the wild in flavour, being 
wore coarse and musky : it varies in colour ; that of the wild being uniformly a blue 
black with a white spot on the wings. The tame drake has twice as much bare flesh 
on the head as the wild. 

f Kamwatta, the native bamboo. 
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of mangrove, and immediately at the verge of the sea, the coorida, 
so that each variety of palm and aquatic trees appears to have 
a distinct region. In July, 1824, 1 traversed this route, and 
again the ensuing year. The manicole was then bearing ripe 
fruit, like a small black cherry, and the Beara and Barrymany 
creeks presented the most lively spectacle that could be imagined ; 
innumerable flocks of every variety of the parrot tribe^ cooloos, 
maroodys, powis, and monkeys, kept up such an incessant chatter- 
ing and screaming, that a large English rookery was but a feeble 
comparison. The young of all birds are at this season just fledged, 
and it is worth while to travel in the rainy season with a tent in 
the corial of trooly leaves, for the pleasure of two or three days' 
such shooting as beats all the battues of Europe. I am a bad 
shot, but I managed every morning, between seven and ten, without 
leaving the corial, to bag twenty or thirty head of the above varie-* 
ties : the large blue and yellow macaw being the most numerous, 
and crossing the creek within pistol-shot in all directions. As a 
hint to gourmands, macaw soup is similar, and I think equal, to 
hare ; and that of parrots, at this season when remarkably fat, is 
also excellent. The powis is like turkey, with a game flavour, and 
the cooloos and maroody are decidedly better than the pheasant of 
Europe. My canoe carried eighteen men and five women. I had 
a large circular iron plate, used for baking cassada, a-midships ; 
and on this a fire, '' which always burned," well loaded with soups, 
stews, and pepper-pots. I had eight fowling-pieces on board, but 
two would have been sufiicient for the supply of double our crew. 

On leaving the Barrymany, and entering the Wayena, here about 
two hundred yards broad, the scene changes at once. No more 
manicoles, nor feeders thereon; but now and then a flock of vicissi 
ducks or a pair of hefas. By sending a small craft in advance, on 
one side of the river, and following slowly in the canoe on the 
other, I managed to decimate at least every passing flock, pro- 
curing a most delectable change of diet ; the vicissi duck being, 
without exception, the most superb viand of any part of the world. 

Ascending the Wayena a few miles, on the west is the Iterite* 
creek, which communicates by an etabbo with the upper Barema. 
In the lower lagune, the Mora passage, large enough for 
schooners, again joins, so that the space between the two rivers 
is twice insulated* I proceeded up the Iterit6 creek, and took 
up my rest in a Warow town or village. 

He whose tastes are indiscriminate, like those of the hog — who 
will not thank his Creator, by preferring the clean to the unclean — 
who is no disciple of either Somerville or Izaak Walton — has no 

* Pronounced Etereety — a long reed, with a tuft of leaves at the top. The bark 
is split into strips, and wove into various kinds of baskets, called quakes and pegals. 
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business to travel, at least in Guiana. A man should here have 
his animal and mental perceptions equally in a state of alert excite- 
taentj he will otherwise lose all the pleasure and most of the 
profit of travel. Hunting, shooting, and fishing open the museum 
of nature; and a discriminating palate will visit. that museum 
often. Another qualification is indispensable — a ready pencil in 
water-colours ; this saves the annoyance and expense of a com- 
panion, and the pencil is a faithful and credible witness, with- 
out which the pen is too often held as the mere tool of travellers' 
stories. It is my firm belief that no man can narrate an intel- 
ligible and faithful description of any object in nature, except he 
can also make a faithful drawing of it. Let Walter Scott describe 
the Trosachs, and let the best artist paint from his description — 
what likeness shall we find to the real scene ? 

This is a prelude to a rough but faithful etching of a Warow 
village ; not one " suspended from the tops of trees," but built in 
and with eta trees ; and which will sufficiently explain the erro- 
neous description of Humboldt. 

The Mauritia grow in clusters as thick as trees can grow ; the 
Warow selects one of these groves, and fells the trees about four 
feet from the surface, on their stumps he lays a floor of the split 
trunks ; the troolies are generally adjacent for the roof, but if 
not, the eta leaf serves ; lumps of clay are laid on the floor, on 
which fires are made, which at night illuminate the tops of the 
adjacent trees, as if they were actually inhabited ; but the habi- 
tation is an irregular hut, raised on a platform just above the level 
of the water, which in these regions is three feet above the earth 
for three-fourths of the year. Some of them can contain 150 
people. Their duration is coeval with the supply of aroo*, or 
eta starch, or the completion of the formation of a corial or canoe. 
When an eta tree begins to fructify, it is cut down, a large slice is 
cut off' one side, and the stringy substance of the interior is cut 
into shreds, the remainder of the trunk serving as a trough, in 
which it is triturated with water, by which is disengaged a consi- 
derable quantity of starch ; the fibrous particles are then extracted, 
and the sediment or aroo formed into moulds like bricks. This is 
spread out, on stones or iron plates, over the fire, and makes a 
very nutritive, but at the same time most immasticable bread — it 
must be unavoidably bolted, being so very viscous that chewing 
absolutely locks the jaw ; it is, nevertheless, excellent to thicken 
soup, and is a general specific for diarrhoeais and dysenteries, which 
in these aquatic regions are the prevailing diseases. 

In the green part of the trunk, a beetle of about an inch and a 

* Aroo — starch ; aroo aroo (arrow- root) — starch of starch, that root growing the 
greatest proportion of all known vegetables. 
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half long^ with a long snout, which lays its eggs^ and in about 
a fortnight grubs,* about the size of the two first joints of the 
forefinger, makes its appearance. These are a favourite fry both 
of the Warows and the Creoles ; they are scarcely distinguishable 
from beef marrow. 

There is no want of fish, particularly the creek varieties of the 
Silur'us;f so that the Warows have all the necessaries of life with- 
out in any one instance cultivating the soil in this region. Those 
settlements of them at the heads of creeks, where the land is firm 
and dry, cultivate the cassada, &c. as the other tribes; but the 
bisce tree, of which their canoes and corials are constructed, does 
not grow, except here apd there on the detached reefs in the eta 
swamps ; and here, therefore, they are obliged to reside for the 
purpose of forming craft, by the sale of which they supply them- 
selves with axes, knives, fish-hooks, iron pots, small looking- 
glasses, &c. ; such articles of British manufacture having found 
their way even to the most uncivilized recesses of the forest. 

The Warows do not difier in their general habits from the other 
coast tribes : they are dirty in their persons, and, in point of in- 
tellect, are much despised by others ; but they are certainly more 
industrious, and the skill with which they fashion a canoe for fifty 
people, on the most perfect model of speed and sea-worthiness, is 
a proof that they have at least one available talent. They furnish 
the whole colony with small craft, which for cheapness and dura- 
bility far exceed any European production. I gave ten pounds 
sterling for a bisce canoe, 40 feet long, 6 broad, and 3 deep in 
the centre : she carried with ease twenty-five hands and baggage, 
and two months' materiel ; she passed four times over all the falls 
of the Massaroony ; went twice through the Pomeroon rollers to 
theOronoque; was hauled over rocks, sands, and portages, and 
lasted ten years without a patch. No European craft, at three 
times the cost, will stand, in this climate, one-third of this wear ; 
and they must be housed, constantly repaired, painted, and are 
always leaky. I bought several of these craft in the Iterite, where 
a dep6t of them had been collected, and by selling them at about 
cent, per cent, in Georgetown, cleared the expense of my expe- 
dition. But the bargaining, except as an instance of national 
manners, was suflSciently tedious. First came a multiplicity of 
questions, then a jorpm of beer, made of the fermented fruit of the 
eta, acid, astringent, and a red oil floating at top ; this being re- 
turned by a glass of rum, the trading treaty was concluded. Then 

* Otdokooma. 

t 1. Himeery — 2. cassy — 3. lowkfddy — 4. dawalla — all SUuri; besides )'arow, 
hoory, haimara, lucananny, waboory, wcycoii, hoocooroo, &c., draiviDgs and de- 
scriptions of which, with many other fruits of my labours in this countryi are in th« 
Bristol Museum. 
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came complaints against the Spaniards* for taking away all their 
largest craft, leaving them nothing but such small ones as lay round 
the house, one of which, for eight or ten people, I bought for four 
aies. This I found was, however, only the basis of the bargain — 
a cutlass, a knife, paper of hooks, scissors, needles, pins, a razor, 
beads, and five yards of salempores, being understood as all in- 
cluded in the term four axes. 

This was a mere feeler ; as soon as the old chief or captain saw 
the complexion of my wares, and that I bled freely, five or six 
other craft gradually made their appearance, which 1 bought rea- 
sonably enough; and then was proclaimed a general dance. This 
was merely stamping round in a ring, to a simple monotonous 
song by the women, accompanied by beating on a monochord, 
being the skin of the arm of an eta leaf, raised by a bridge from 
the pith, not quite so musical as Paganini*s. A few bottles of 
rum, very much diluted, raised their spirits far higher than I had 
calculated on, and many regular rows and fights were the conse- 
quence, which were summarily settled by the captain ejecting all 
the belligerents into the surrounding water. I observed this to 
succeed admirably, as they clambered up into the house again as 
cool as cucumbers, and as good friends as ever ; I recommend the 
plan to all masters of ceremonies. The ball dress for the occasion 
was, for the men, divers figures of red paint on the face, red hands 
and feet, and a cord round the middle, to which was attached a 
salempore lap of the smallest possible dimensions. The women 
had a like cord with a piece of the bark of the cacarally beat soft, 
and fastened fore and aft, so as to be a very inefficient substitute 
for mother Eve's fig-leaves. 1 left this Mauritian Almack's early in 
the morning, and, after a tedious passage, got into the Timity creek, 
and thence into the Barema river. Both banks of this river to 
near the mouth are a trooly swamp, intermixed with maricoles, 
moras, and a variety of aquatic trees. I observed floating on the 
surface of the water a plant, exactly the shape of a full-blown rose, 
but green and six inches in diameter. I could not find one in 
blossom ; though its roots are absolutely unconnected with bottom 
or shore, not one was to be observed after the water became 
brackish, nor washed out at the mouth; it is a peculiar plant, both 
in habit and locality. Future botanists can classify the water rose 
of the Barema. The guns had rested for the last few days ; they 
were now to do double duty. Macaws of three different varieties; 
parrots innumerable; the greater and less powis ; three varieties of 
the maroody, with vicissi and hefas, and, by way of variety, fish- 
shooting with arrows. 

* The Spaniards, when they hear of any very largo craft on the stocks, send a 
party of men who pay the Indians some small sum for their labour, and cut the 
craft in pieces. This is done to prevent smuggling and piracy, the only trades of the 
free people at the mouth of the Oronoque, 
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The rary-maju, a variety of silurus^ growing to a large size, in 
a sunny day rises to the surface between eleven and one o'clock, 
and its long dorsal spine may be seen standing out of the water in 
the mid stream. On seeing this, all hands are hushed as death, 
and the strongest and best shot goes forward with his bow and 
largest fish arrow, the rest paddling softly on to within certain 
bow-shot. On the delivery of the arrow, the fish dives, the craft 
pulls to the middle, then stops, and all eyes are directed to all 
points, till one detects the arrow-feather appearing, though but for 
an instant, above the surface ; away we go to that spot, which is 
scarce reached than the feather makes a second appearance, then 
a third, and so on, till the fish becomes fatigued, and allows the 
corial to get near enough for a second shot ; down he goes again, 
and plays the same game, but with reduced means. 1 never felt 
greater excitement than at my first hunt of a rari-mayu, which 
took three arrows and nearly half an hour to kill ; he weighed 
nearly ninety pounds. Though not a firm, it is a well-tasted fish. 
In this chase, if the first rising of the arrow is not seen, it is ten 
to one if the fish is taken ; he will get out of sight and rub out the 
arrow against the bottom or tree-roots at the sides. 

In this river is found the maricotto and the palometo — the one 
a larger and the other a smaller individual of the pacou family — 
both very rich fish, and not found in any of the rivers between this 
and the Amazon. The small red brown maroody is also pe- 
culiar here ; and the tri-coloured carrion crow, or king vulture, 
entirely supersedes the common black carrion crow of Demerara. 
Appropriate localities are strongly marked in Guiana; the small 
and long-tailed agouti, or adoory, is not found west of the Ess«- 
quebo ; the white-headed maroody, or cooloo, is not found east of 
the Wayena; the small powis, and the small brown maroody, are 
not found east of the Pomeroon. The cowanaru, or superb 
coq de roche, is a native of the central granitic chain, and the 
great rivers rising in this chain are those which alone produce the 
pacou, and its vegetable aliment the weya. 

Between the Timity and the mouth, two large creeks join from 
the west, the Kaitooma and the Arooka ; just below the last, a 
hill of about 150 feet high is visible from the river, between which 
and the mouth the Mora passage on the eastern bank connects it 
with the lowest lagune of the Wayena. Point Barema is laid down 
in the Dutch charts as a boundary point from whence a S. W. 
line separates Spanish from what is now British Guiana. The 
Spaniards have always claimed territory east of this line, but never 
attempted any settlement. During the royal monopoly it was a 
great object with them to extend their jurisdiction as far to the 
eastward as possible, for the prevention of smuggling, which was 
then carried on upon a large scale. Since that period, the opening 
of the ports has done away with the contraband traffiC| and the 
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land between Barema and Wayena being uninhabited and unin- 
habitable, is not worth the possession of either party. The 
Dutch drew in their posts from the Barema to the Morocco reefs* 
then to the mouth, and then to the Poraeroon. The Spaniards 
once attacked the post at Morocco mouth, and were cut off to a 
man, which is the only warfare known on this territorial boundary. 

The Barema river is a mere creek of the Oronoque, and ought 
to be the boundary. From its mouth, the Oronoque has an ap* 
pearance similar to the Delta of the Essequebo. The only par- 
ticular worth remark is, that the Amacoora creekj which is some 
miles west of the Barema, is in all charts that I have seen placed 
several miles to the eastward of the Wayena river^ — at least twenty 
miles out of its proper place. 

On returning, I proceeded through the Mora creek into the 
lagunes of the Wayena ; these are three enlargements of the river 
into lakes, the lowest the largest, with intermediate contractions, 
the western shores being shallow mud flats ; and here the Spanish 
Indians of the Morocco resort to fish for querryman, a variety of 
the salmon about two feet long, which salts admirably and is the 
staple of their subsistence. They are caught with casting nets, 
cleaned and salted on the spot, and then rapidly conveyed to the 
creek, where they are dried in the sun. When enough is collected 
to make a cargo^ a large canoe is freighted for the coast and town, 
where a ready sale is got at a guilder per fish, and the proceeds 
are expended in necessaries. 

The Wayena, at about twelve miles above the Barrymany, is 
joined, on the west, by a large creek called the Bararaa, which 
nearly equally divides in its course the space between the Wayena 
and the Barema. Here rising ground commences, and both 
branches assume the ordinary appearance of streams in the granitic 
region. There are trilling rapids in the Wayena, which are oblite- 
rated in the wet season. Both branches are inhabited by a tribe 
of Accaways called Chayma, and a few Arawaaks. The coast 
from Pomeroon to the Wayena, as laid down in all maps, is totally 
imaginary. In running down, I observed no promontories and no 
creeks. The Indians state that there are none, but an uninter- 
rupted north-west line, with a low mud flat in front far out at sea, 
and in some places spits of sand on which are rollers. There are 
twelve feet water on the bar of the Wayena^ and the deep water 
is on the east shore. The Spaniards state that the water on the 
bar varies from ten to sixteen feet at different seasons, which must 
be from the influx of drift mud, a common circumstance- on this 
coast, where I have seen a canal eight feet deep filled in one tide. 

It will be evident, on a review of this immense tract, that though 
it be for the most part uninhabitable for the industrious and agri- 
culturist, it is a snug retreat for the pirate and the smuggler ; in 
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fact^ the lagunes of the Wayeiia are admirably adapted for cither 
of these professions, and have in several known instances been so 
used. A ve^el drawing twelve feet water, lying under the wind- 
ward shore, cannot be seen from the offing ; and here any cargo 
can be disposed of piecemeal either to Oronoque or Demerara. 
The obvious policy of both the Governments, therefore, is to keep 
a sharp look-out in this direction, and the eye of the Indian is the 
only one that can be used on the occasion. The constant visita- 
tion of the spot for the querryman fishery brings it under his im- 
mediate observation, and no pirate or smuggler could be there 
witlK)ut his knowledge. As to his communicating such knowledge 
to the Government, it never can be expected without an adequate 
inducement, for smuggling is no crime with the Indian who has 
no sovereign, and piracy is only on the water the trade of the 
Garibisce on land. The question, therefore, becomes simply this: 
Shall a colony of pirates be founded in this quarter, by neglect- — 
or an out-post of police for its prevention, by civilizing its present 
inhabitants ? 

The territorial possession of this tract is thus a point of con- 
sideration with us, since if both the Spaniards and ourselves 
relinquish the jurisdiction, it is open as a neutral country to all 
adventurers, and the commerce of the neighbouring colonies will 
be exposed to great hazard. There is already apparent a great 
predisposition among'st the free people to squat in the Morocco 
creek, greatly to the annoyance of the Indians, who will be ulti- 
mately obliged to remove from thence, if the Government take no 
means of prevention. Here all public duties and local authori- 
ties can be easily evaded, and it will then become an Alsatia, or a 
sim^ilar establishment to that of Baratara in the gulf of Florida; 
with this difference, that, if once formed, it will be almost impos- 
sible to root it out. 

William Hilhouse. 

[NoTjB. — The above paper was shown, previous to its publicatipo, 
to Dr. Hancock of Demerara, who has favoured the Journal with 
the following Note regarding it : — *' I differ from Mr. Hilhomse en- 
tirely as to his views regarding the superior Jiet productiveness of the 
Guiana system of tillage ; and his theory both of the colour of the 
rivers in that country, and the formation of its alluvial shores, seeros 
to me also erroneous. But his account of the Warow country is very 
exact and valuable, particularly where he describes the inhabitants, 
whose close' resemblance to the littoral or coast tribes of the Ma^anon, 
in Brazil, no one, I believe, has noticed. They are the same in phy- 
siogoomy and manners ; and their respective languages also resemble 
each other in sound and form, differing in both from the dialects of fell 
the other tribes. Their idiom is more simple, perhaps, than that of 
any other human beings ; they have a peculiar rattle ^nd clatter in 
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tlieir speech, and their words abound in the letters ?i and e, as in 
nane-mane^ naho, &c. — peculiarities in which we are surprised to 
find a resemblance among tribes geographically so distant, and pos- 
sessing no written character. These tribes have both also the spread 
in the foot, or duck's foot, as we used to call it in the Pomeroon, L e. 
their feet and toes are spread out in the manner most suitable for walk- 
ing on the muddy shores and marshes which they inhabit."] 



11. — Extract from a Private Letter addressed to Captain Sahme, 
R,A., F.R.S., by Mr. David Douglas, KL,S. Dated Woahoo 
(Sandwich Islands), 3d of May, 1834. 

I ARRIVED in Byron's Bay on the 2d of January of the present 
year, and took up my abode with the Rev. James Goodrich, an 
American missionary, from whom I have received great kindness, 
I have since made successive journeys to the summits of the 
mountains and volcanoes — my first being to Mowna Kaah, my 
second to Kiraueah, and my third to Mowna Roa. I shall give 
you a short account of each. 

1. Mowna Kaah, or the White Mountain, ascends gently at 
first, being skirted, near Byron's Bay (in lat. 19° 44' N.), and 
itself by much the most beautiful and fertile district in this 
group, by a belt of about four miles breadth, chiefly cultivated, 
and in which may be seen the bread-fruit {Atrocarpus incisa), 
banana, sugar-cane, tare {Arum esculentum), and other plants- 
used in the domestic economy of the islanders, in great profusion 
and luxuriance. This region terminates 1500 feet above the level 
of the sea ; then commences a densely-wooded country, princi- 
pally covered with several species of acacias, which attain a great 
size, and of which the native canoes are made. The underwood 
and brush is tree-fern, from four to forty feet high, and clothed 
to the top with an almost endless variety of other ferns. This 
region extends to 8700 feet above the sea, and being either 
bathed in fog or refreshed with daily showers, nothing can 
possibly be more cheering to the eye than to see in it immense 
feathery fronds of ferns decorating the indescribably rugged lava, 
which, from time immemorial, has been vomited down the flanks 
of these extraordinary mountains. A small path led through this 
wood, but in consequence of the late rains it was very bad, and 
the creeks were high and dangerous to cross. The upper edge of 
the wood does not terminate gradually, with a decrease in the 
number, or diminution in the size of, the trees, as is generally the 
case, but is cut off abruptly, the timber on the very summit being 
as large as in any part of the section. The slope of this region is 
also gradual, the travelling distance to its extremity being twenty- 
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